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THE COMMONWEALTH IN DANGER 


HE Commonwealth is of such a nature that 
it can survive disagreements on policy be- 
tween its members: what it cannot survive is a 
departure from morality. The basis of Common- 
wealth unity and co-operation is and always has 
been that members take fully into account each 
other’s views. Each member gains from this be- 
cause it can, so long as the other members pay 
attention to its views, enlarge its power and in- 
fluence in the world. This entails the corollary 
that before any serious action can be undertaken 
by any member it must consult the other members 
to try and win their support or at least avert their 
criticism. The system was formally established by 
the Balfour Report of 1926. 


Up till the moment of the British Government’s 
mad action in Egypt, these fundamental Common- 
wealth principles ensured that the Commonwealth 
could act only in a moral and in a considered 
manner. It has been a prime factor in holding 
together various races and nations, some of whom 
have had disagreements. All members, taking a 
long view, sensed the value of an association that 
was the greatest single force in world affairs. 


All members of the Commonwealth are wholly 
and fully equal; but Britain is the greatest power in 
the Commonwealth with world wide interests. 
She is also the historical home of the moral and 
political values, the rule of law and parliamentary 
democracy, which sustain the unity and com- 
munity of the Commonwealth. Britain has special 
duties but no special rights in the Commonwealth. 


What all this amounts to in terms of real 
international politics is that neither the Common- 
wealth nor any member of it (above all not 
Britain) can ever wage a preventive war. A pre- 
ventive war is one undertaken for reasons of 


prudence and calculation before every effort to 
preserve the peace has been exhausted. 

That is why the military action of the British 
Government in Egypt so tragically and gravely 
endangered the Commonwealth. One of the argu- 
ments used to support the Government is that 
unless it had been prepared to act with speed and 
vigour nothing would have been done. But that 
can never be a defence in a democracy. 

It is true that in this sense a democracy (or by 
the same token, the whole Commonwealth) is 
weaker than a dictatorship. It can never launch 
sudden and calculated war. If it does the country 
itself and the Commonwealth will be divided. On 
the other hand, once a democracy is truly con- 
vinced that every possible step has been taken, 
even to the point of humiliation, to avoid war, 
and yet a war is thrust upon it—then a democracy 
can fight with unity and conviction that no dictator 
can match. So, too, I believe would the Common- 
wealth in such circumstances stand together. 

The British Labour Party has raised its voice 
in clamant and continuous protest because we 
knew that there was only one way to save the 
Commonwealth—and that was that the other, the 
true voice of England should be heard. Hundreds 
of millions of people throughout the Common- 
wealth wanted to be reassured that this British 
Government in this act no longer represented the 
British people. 

The sigh of relief that went up throughout the 
Commonwealth gives the assurance that it is still 
true to its principles, and that the damage done in 
the Prime Minister’s week of madness can and will 
be repaired by the determination of the peoples of 
Britain and the Commonwealth to uphold its 
moral basis and re-establish full consultation. 

P.C. GORDON WALKER. 
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NORTHERN NIGERIA 


E the Northern Regional elections results in 122 
out of 131 elected seats have now been de- 
clared, and it is clear that the Northern People’s 
Congress, with 98 of these, has gained a massive 
victory. Of the others, the independents, with 
five seats, will almost certainly side with the 
majority, and there will again be no effective 
opposition. Under the system of indirect elections, 
used for 112 seats out of the total, it is difficult to 
assess the strength of the minority parties without 
recourse to the primary voting figures which are 
not yet available. But even in the direct 
elections in the 19 urban seats the Congress, with 
10 victories, can claim to have held its own. It 
again emerges as the only party which approaches 
region-wide influence, reflecting the one common 
factor in the North, the domination of most of 
the Native Authorities and of affairs in general, 
by the Fulani ruling caste and its adherents. 

The opposition groups are fragmentary and 
have little common purpose. The Northern Ele- 
ments Progressive Union is the largest, with six 
seats, but must be disappointed at having lost by 
a very narrow margin two Kano seats which it 
dominated in the Ward elections of 1954. In all 
the urban elections the registration has been poor 
though the voting percentage of those registered 
has been high; and as far as Kano is concerned 
everything points to the superior organisation of 
the N.P.C., with the Native Authority behind it, 
in getting its voters registered. The defeat of 
Mallam Aminu Kano himself is, however, a great 
loss to the Legislature. Elsewhere NEPU has had 
clear successes in the urban seats of Jos, Zaria, 
Kaduna and Kaura Namoda, and has consolidated 
its position in the rural areas of northern Zaria 
and southern Katsina where the writ of the 
respective Emirs runs less strongly. But the 
significant fact is that, the special case of Jos apart, 
NEPU’s effective influence is confined to a com- 
posite triangle lying between Zaria, Kano and 
Kaura Namoda; and this can hardly be said to be 
representative of the Region. 

The. elections explode any suggestion that an 
effective demand exists for a separate Middle Belt 
State. The four successes of the United Middle 
Belt Congress serve only to prove that its title is 
doubly a misnomer since neither wing of this 
divided group gained a seat in the Middle Belt 
proper. The success of three members from Tribal 
Unions in the Kabba Province adds little to the 
prospect of Middle Belt unity. Only in the Tlorin 
Province was there a true cohesion of opinion, 
but here the majority vote was a Yoruba and a 
separatist one. The outstanding success of the 
Talaka Parapo, allied to the Western Regional 


Action group, a success already experienced in 
local elections, indicates that the accession of the_ 
half-million Northern Yorubas to the Western 
Region will be a dominant issue from now on. 
The fact that Mr. Awolowo personally intervened 
in the Ilorin elections, in defiance of a warning 
from the Sardauna to the parties of the other 
Regions not to meddle in Northern politics, is 
likely to have repercussions in a wider field, and 
indicates a breach in the expected common front 
between West and North at the Constitutional 
Conference. 

What can be said of the N.P.C. victories them- 
selves? We know that women were excluded from 
the vote but not how many men registered as 
voters. It is beyond disput that the N.P.C. has 
the support of the Emirate Native Authorities, and 
at least 20 of the successful Congress candidates 
hold office or bear titles of honour deriving from 
the N.A.s. Moreover the N.A.s have, in addition 
to their own Jocally-controlled police, the prestige 
of being the machinery through which the British 
Administration works from day to day, so that the 
appearance of impartiality, whatever the intention, 
is difficult to achieve. There have been charges 
of undue interference on the part of Emirs and 
N.A.s in the course of the campaign but however 
much or little truth these contain it is clear that 
in apathetic or remote areas the N.A. influence is 
paramount. It is very significant that 35 elected 
members were returned unopposed and that all of 
these were N.P.C. candidates. Even in contested 
seats, indirect elections lend themselves particu- 
larly to the exertion of undue influence as the 
pyramid narrows. We have not yet achieved a 
democratic regime in Northern Nigeria, nor shall 
we do so while the system of indirect election 
persists, and while women, presumably half the 
population of the Region, are disfranchised by 
Moslem custom. 


ADMINISTRATIVE FAILURE 


A YEAR ago disturbances took place in the 

Protectorate of Sierra Leone amounting 
almost to an insurrection. On 46 major occasions, 
there were incidents demanding police action and, 
in all but seven, force was needed—the usual 
baton charges, supplemented by tear gas shells. 
Mobs of up to 8,000 chanted ‘ Death to the Chiefs” 
and burnt chiefs’ houses and sometimes whole 
villages. 

The Commission appointed to enquire into these 
events, under the chairmanship of Sir Herbert Cox, 
Q.C., were shocked at what they found. There is 
plenty of evidence of this in their outspoken 
Report: 


“The Government itself is to blame for per- 
mitting a condition of affairs wherein such 
disaffection could flourish .. .’ 

“We have worked against time because the 
dissension in the country is, we consider, so serious 
that urgent action is required to remove it.’ 

The degree of demoralisation found was 
shattering : 

‘Dishonesty has become accepted as a normal 
ingredient of life to such an extent that no one has 
been concerned to fight it or even complain about 
oe. 

The conduct of Tonkolili District’s Paramount 
Chief is described as ‘ quite inexcusable’; he ‘ used 
clerk as his scapegoat.’ A choice example of 
corruption is ‘the Sanitary Inspector recom- 
mended children for chiefdom scholarships ’—for 
money, of course! 

What was happening? Simply this: the Chiefs 
were levying, under the nose of the Administra- 
tion, unauthorised surtaxes, imposts on wine- 
making, fishing and the like, and increases in the 
poll-taxes, for their own enrichment; and calling 
out forced labour for the rebuilding of their dwell- 
ing houses in a grander style. Under this pressure 
local respect for their traditional authority first 
wore thin, and then broke. 

During all this the Administration were 
curiously ignorant of events; and it must be 
admitted that the strictures in the Report appear 
to be deserved. At least one member of the Par- 
liamentary Commission which visited Sierra Leone 
in January has commented on the feeling of inertia 
and complacency in Government circles. The 
tendency was to blame the Chiefs, but had the 
Government no fore-knowledge? Why should they, 
as with the Freetown riots of February, 1955, again 
be taken by surprise? Where was their Intelli- 
gence Service? Indeed why were not the Ministers 
of the Sierra Leone People’s Party better informed 
when they visited their up-country constituencies? 

A new Governor, Mr. Dorman from Trinidad, 
has now taken over. Action has been promised 
to deal with offenders guilty of tax extortion; con- 
duct of chiefs is to be investigated; forced labour 
is to cease; the poll tax is to be limited to 25s. a 
head, and so on. These are sound first steps, but 
more must follow. 

Undoubtedly the mad inflation and contempt 
for the law resulting from the illicit diamond 
boom played their part in the situation. But 
basically these events are, in extreme form, further 
evidence of a phenomenon common to many parts 
of West Africa. The breakdown of gerontocracy, 
the pressure on the old feudal forms of local 
government, are major elements in the political 
struggle in Northern Nigeria and the Gold Coast 
as well as Sierfa Leone. The solution lies in a 
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steady devolution to democratic control. And 
in the meantime we must have an Administration 
not merely deferential to the regime, but alert 
and in touch with the people. 


A PROMISE TO BE KEPT 


hres 23 years Lord Malvern, who has now 
retired, was at the helm in Central Africa— 
twenty years as Prime Minister of S. Rhodesia, 
and for the last three years as Prime Minister of 
the Federation. He, as much as anyone, has 
shaped that policy for the Rhodesias which the 
Times describes as ‘an aristocracy of race, but 
not the closed aristocracy of apartheid.’ This was 
the extent of Lord Malvern’s much-vaunted 
liberalism—he allowed a trickle of Africans a 
place on the voters’ roll, a trickle to be educated 
and gain skills. But he consistently flouted the 
provision in the constitution of Southern Rhodesia 
against anti-African discrimination and, to our 
shame Britain, who had the right to disallow such 
legislation, never in fact exercised the right. Lord 
Malvern, enjoying his pose as a broadminded pro- 
gressive, in fact was the main architect of the most 
illiberal state in British Africa. 

The creation of the Ceneral African Federation 
in 1953 was the consummation of his life’s work, 
and here, too, race discrimination is the order of 
the day. Here, too, Britain has retained safe- 
guards, which Lord Malvern probably never took 
too seriously. Indeed his final political crusade 
has been to throw off the shackles of British con- 
trol completely, to make the Federation an 
independent sovereign state in the Commonwealth. 
He was exasperated by the spectacle of the Gold 
Coast getting there before him. He proposed this 
change of status at the Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers’ conference last summer and, furious at 
being turned down, went home to campaign 
bitterly against the ‘misguided idealism’ and 
“outright political expediency’ of the ‘ outdated ’ 
British Colonial Office. 

Sir Roy Welensky, Malvern’s successor, is cast 
in the same ideological mould, but with fewer 
pretensions to gentility. ‘It is only a matter of 
time’ he said recently ‘ before independence within 
the Commonwealth would be claimed by the 
people of the Federation.’ This, clearly is going 
to be his battlecry in the 1958 elections. That the 
Africans (who are obViously not ‘ people’) shrink 
with horror from the prospect hardly matters to 
Sir Roy; and one would be surprised if he is kept 
awake at nights by the memory that Britain has 
promised there shall be no constitutional change 
in the direction of dominion status, unless the 
majority of the population favour it. But we at 
least, should not forget that promise. 507 


The Jus Soli Controversy in Malaya 


FROM A MALAYAN CORRESPONDENT 


"TBE population of the Federation of Malaya in 
mid-1955 was estimated at 6,058,000'. Of these, 
2,967,000 were Malays and Indonesians, the latter 
probably numbering some 300,000. There were 
2,287,000 Chinese. Of the remaining 804,000, 
Indians and Pakistanis accounted for 714,000. The 
important point about Malaya’s plural society is the 
near equivalence in numbers of the Chinese and 
Malay population. d 
The majority of adult Chinese are immigrants; 
practically all the children and young adults, how- 
ever, were born in Malaya. No exact figures are 
available on age and birth place, although no doubt 
the Census of Population scheduled to take place in 
1957 will provide the missing information. 


In spite of the near equality in numbers between 
the Malay and Chinese population, the number of 
registered Malay electors outnumbers the Chinese by 
more than seven to one. The percentage distribution 
as on January, 1955, was?: 


Malays 84.2% 
Chinese ; 4 2% 
Others, mainly indians 4.6% 


Some 1,280,000 names stood on the electoral registers. 
Not all persons entitled to vote registered. There 
were possibly 1,600,000 qualified voters. Mr. T. E. 
Smith, Supervisor of Elections, said, ‘In 1954, had 
all the potential electorate registered, it is probable 
that the Malays would have formed well over 75% 
of the registered electorate.’ 


The small number of Chinese, Indians and others 
is only partly due to the fact that most of the adults 
are immigrants. Even of those born in the country, 
citizenship is not acquired by right of birth. Under 
the 1952 amendments to the citizenship laws at least 
one of the parents must have been born in the 
Federation, and it is necessary for applicants for 
citizenship to possess a reasonable command of the 
Malay language. These restrictions upon the 
Malayan-born non-Malay had undoubtedly served to 
reduce the numbers eligible to vote. ‘ Lack of citizen- 
ship rights effectively excluded a very large number 
of both Chinese and Indians.”4 

In the controversy which has been raging for many 
months past following upon the appointment of the 
Reid Commission to draft a constitution for the 
Federation, one of the central issues was whether 
nationality in the independent state shall be acquired 
automatically by right of birth, i.e., that the principle 


1 Annual Report 1955, Federation of Malaya, p. 7. 

°7T. E. Smith, Report on the First Elections of 
Members to the Legislative Council of the Federation of 
Malaya, Government Printers, Kuala Lumpur (1955), 
Pp. 10-11. 

3Tbid., p. 11. 

4Frances G. Cornell ‘The Malayan Elections.’ 
Pacific Affairs, Vol. XXVIII, No. 4, December, 1955. 
P. 316. 


of jus soli should be observed, or whether certaim. 
restrictions shall be placed upon certain groups in 
regard to the acquisition of nationality. The Chinese. 
and Indians favour the jus soli principle. The 
Malays had for some time resisted it. 

In June this year, the communal parties that are: 
merged into the Alliance (which swept the polls last 
year and forms the present Federation Government) 
agreed upon a compromise solution. All non-Malays. 
born after the 31st August, 1957, when the inde- 
pendent Malayan State is expected to be proclaimed, 
will automatically acquire Federation citizenship: 
though they must first renounce any other nationality 
which they may have and swear allegiance to the 
Federation. By this compromise, the Malays, in 
effect, have accepted the principle of jus soli, and 
the non-Malays have agreed to the deferment of its. 
operation for some time. 

There appears to be some misunderstanding on 
how far and how soon such a compromise solution 
would extend political rights to the non-Malays. The 
Straits Times in its editorial of the 28th June, 1956, 
stated that the agreement represented no real advance: 
since immigration had been stopped a long time, 
and most nan-Malay babies born after August, 1957,. 
would in any case have been eligible for citizenship: 
under the 1952 amendments. However, it should be 
pointed out that in the case of Indians, immigration 
ceased only a few years ago, while the immigration 
of Chinese women and children continued right up 
to the outbreak of the Pacific War. No data are 
available on how many women of child-bearing age 
were born in or outside of the Federation, but the 
latter cannot be assumed to be small. 


Divided Loyalty 

On the other point of when jus soli would be 
effectively introduced in the Federation, the popular 
belief is that it would be twenty-one years from 1957 
when the children come of voting age. This belief 
is erroneous. By then, i.e., 1978, only the first draft 
of non-Malay babies would have acquired electoral 
rights by virtue of birth in the Federation. If we 
consider that persons over the age of say 65, form a 
small proportion of the electorate, then it would only 
be by the year 2022 A.D. that principle of jus soli 
would have been in general operation. 

Can a democratic state survive in Malaya which 
denies nationality by right of birth to large sections 
of its population for so long? Here we must examine 
the case of the opponents of immediate jus soli. 
Nationals of a state, they claim, must owe undivided 
loyalty to that state. In most countries, the fact 
of birth and subsequent residence in a country is 
a sufficient indication of loyalty. People under- 
go a common process of education, work and 
live in a common social milieu, which serve to 
generate 1n some degree a common loyalty to the 
community and the state. In a plural society like 


‘Malaya with so large a proportion of immigrant 
parents among the non-Malay community, the fact 
of birth in Malaya cannot be taken as a conclusive 
indicator of loyalty. Indeed, among the Chinese 
‘there is a strong insistence on maintaining their 
‘Separate cultural identity which renders them particu- 
larly suspect. Then there is the fact that under the 
Nationalist Chinese regime the Nationality Laws 
were based on the principle of jus sanguinis, thereby 
placing Chinese all over the world theoretically 
under the jurisdiction of the Chinese’ government. 
‘These had, in the past, served to orientate Chinese 
loyalties towards China and there is a belief that the 
-old attitudes have not completely vanished. 

Recent developments among the Chinese in 
Malaya have served to increase Malay fears even 
‘more. The rebellion in the Federation staged by 
‘the Malayan Communist Party, derives its support 
almost entirely from the Chinese. The activities of 
‘the Chinese Middle School students in Singapore 
‘show that these derive their inspiration from Peking 
-and even model their working techniques on those 
of the Chinese Communists. Therefore to the 
-original question on the survival of the democratic 
‘state which denies franchise to a large section of its 
popuiation, the Malays may well pose a counter- 
-question ‘How long can democratic institutions en- 
-dure if franchise is extended to those people whose 
politically most articulate and active members are 
avowedly determined to subvert democracy and 
‘establish a totalitarian regime?’ 


Problem of Chinese Leadership 


The non-Communist Chinese leaders have not, on 
the whole displayed much political sagacity in their 
handling of the jus soli issue. When the British 
‘Government established the Malayan Union in 1947 
~which severely reduced the status of the Malay 
‘sultans and gave political equality between Malays 
and non-Malays, they met with intense opposition 
from the Malays. The Chinese either did nothing or 
else joined the Malayan Communist Party in oppos- 
ing the Malayan Union, but for reasons quite 
-different from those of the Malays. The dissolution 
of the Union, the restoration of Malay rights and 

curbing of non-Malay rights became inevitable. 

More recently, the Chinese in Singapore asked for 
the extension of voting rights to immigrant Chinese 
living there, apparently unaware of the serious reper- 
‘cussions this was bound to have on Malay opinion 
in the Federation. In the course of a Chinese rally 
‘to demand jus soli, one of the leaders proposed a 
toast to Chiang Kai-Shek’s government in Formosa. 
Now that it was realised that the chances of obtain- 
ing immediate jus soli were slender, a group of one 
hundred Chinese guilds and associations in Malacca 
proposed to the Reid Commission that the inde- 
pendence of the country be postponed until the jus 
soli issue was settled. Political fatuity could hardly 
go further than this. 


5 The Singapore Chinese Middle School Students’ 
Union. Singapore Assembly Sessional Paper, Cmd. 53 
of 1956. 
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It is likely that the recommendation of the 
Alliance would be accepted by the Reid Commission, 
being as it is an agreed compromise between 
the important parties representing the major com- 
munities of Malaya. Those who are in the mean- 
time excluded from exercising political rights, may 
acquire citizenship by naturalisation. 


Under the Alliance proposal, voting strength would 
be preponderantly on the side of the Malays for 
several decades. It is unlikely to satisfy the Chinese 
and the Indians, and it may well be that adjustments 
may have to be made some time in the future. But 
before these adjustments can be made, certain 
developments must take place in Malaya. 


Firstly there must be an emergence of an effective 
democratic non-Communist leadership among the 
Chinese. So long as the Chinese continue either to 
give support to the Malayan Communist Party or else 
sit on the fence, it is improbable that a government 
depending largely on the support of the Malay 
electorate would consider relaxing the citizenship 
laws in favour of the Chinese. Secondly, the sociai 
and economic status of the Malays must be advanced 
to a level comparable with that of the non-Malay 
communities. This principally involves the raising of 
the general income levels of the Malay peasantry. A 
wealthier Malay community would lose much of its 
present fear of Chinese domination. Thirdly, and 
most important, a common education system must be 
established which, in the course of time, would 
diminish the divergences of outlook and attitudes 
between sections of the Malayan plural society. 
When as a result of a common education the country 
evolves something approaching a Malayan conscious- 
ness, a Malayan way of life to which all subscribe, 
the raison d'etre of the distinctions in political rights 
between the different communities would cease to 
exist. Under the national system of education, 
teaching may be conducted in the home language of 
the child, but the content of the education must 
orientate towards a Malayan loyalty. 


What are the prospects of the successful evolution 
of these mecessary processes in Malaya? More 
specifically, how long will it take to bring about 
the required changes? As we shall see later, there 
is a race against time between the forces making for 
an integrated Malayan society and the forces making 
for the disruption of an already fragmented society. 


Of the three basic requirements, the one that can 
be brought about with least difficulty and in the 
shortest time is the raising of the livelihood of the 
Malay peasantry. Malaya has natural resources in 
relative abundance; in particular there is not the acute 
shortage of land that we find in many other Asian 
countries. It requires only the determined effort 
of an independent government in pursuit of pro- 
gressive economic policies to bring a radical change 
in the peasantry’s economic welfare. In this con- 
nection the reluctance of the Alliance government 
to alienate land for rubber cultivation by small- 
holders shows a basic misappraisal of the situation. 
It is understandable that a Colonial government, 
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NATIONALISM IN 


THOMAS HODGKIN discusses the implicati 


T was kind of the Editor of Venture to offer 
me space in which I could make a few additions 
and corrections to the small book on African 
nationalism* I published this summer. The period be- 
tween the writing of a book and its publication is 
so long that by the time the infant finally makes its 
appearance in the world much has changed, and one 
discovers plenty of imperfections. Here I want to 
deal with two that are really one. 


Prospect of Liberation 


I wrote that book believing, as I still believe, that 
the colonial epoch was drawing to a close; that the 
liberation of the whole of Africa from the various 
forms of European domination which have charac- 
terised the last 75 years, roughly, of African history 
was inevitable—to the extent that any historical 
process that has not yet occurred can be regarded 
as ‘inevitable.’ It also seemed to me at least con- 
ceivable that this process of ‘decolonisation ’"—the 
transfer of power from European to African (or 
predominantly African) governments—might be 
carried through, if not wholly peacefully, at least 
without the kind of catastrophes, major wars, terror 
and counter-terror, that have tended to accompany 
large-scale political changes in the past. The recent 
history of the Sudan, the Gold Coast and, to some 
extent, Nigeria, seemed to indicate that the peaceful, 
and relatively rapid, substitution of a national for 
a colonial form of government was a genuine possi- 
bility. A comparable process, accompanied no doubt 
with the usual delays, resistances and equivocations, 
seemed to me likely to occur in Fench West. and 
Equatorial Africa. Thus the liberation of the whole 
of Africa north of the Congo might, without undue 
optimism, be taken for granted. The danger-zone, 
I thought was Africa south of the Equator—the 
territories from the Belgian Congo and Kenya south- 
wards with their sizeable and influential, or 
dominant, European minorities, unwilling or unable 
to adjust themselves quickly enough to the idea of 
living as simple citizens in States in which political 
power would soon be transferred to Africans. Above 
all it seemed a danger that the military power of the 
European rulers of the Union of South Africa might 
be used to reinforce and underwrite European 
domination in adjacent African countries, and resist 
necessary processes of political change. If so, it 
might be difficult to avoid a general conflagration. 

My mistake was.to ignore North Africa; or rather 
to regard it as a distinct and essentially soluble 


* Nationalism in Colonial Africa, by Thomas Hodgkin 
(Frederick Muller, 10s. 6d.). 


problem. I believed, as many North Africans be- 
lieved, that the French had partially learned the 
lessons of the Moroccan and Tunisian revolutions 
(not to mention Viet-Nam); and that, although they 
might continue for a time this settler-dictated policy 
of repression in Algeria, they would soon be obliged 
to accept the fact of an independent Algeria, closely 
linked with Morocco and Tunisia, though like them 
preserving commercial and cultural ties with France. 
I also thought that, with the evacuation of the Suez 
base and the recognition of Sudanese independence, 
Britain had finally recognised the futility of trying 
to retain imperial power in Northern Africa—though 
I was obscure about Libya and disturbed about the 
motives which prompted our Algerian repressions in 
Cyprus. I had not sufficiently remembered what 2 
long drawn-out, repulsive process the death of an 
empire can be; of what mad acts of brutality a senile 
Power, whose empire is in process of dissolution, is 
capable. The Anglo-French attack on Egypt was 
a reflection of a degree of degeneration in our two 
societies of which I took too little account. 


Involvement of Africa 


We are faced now with a situation in which the 
peaceful transfer of power in Africa has been made 
enormously more difficult, for several reasons. First, 
we and the French have intensified the attitude of 
hatred and mistrust towards Europeans, especially in 
Moslem Africa. Second, we have shown that we are 
capable of withdrawing our military power from 2 
colonial or semi-colonial country, only to bring it 
back again if it seems to suit our interests—a point 
which will not be lost on the leaders of African 
national movements. Third, we have given comfort 
and encouragement to Europeans everywhere in 
Africa who believe in their hearts in the ‘ only- 
language-the-native-understands-is-force’’ _ principle. 
Fourth, and probably worst, we have involved Africa 
far more deeply than ever before in the conflict be- 
tween Soviet Russia and the West—a conflict with 
which the mass of Africans, who care profoundly 
about their own liberation, are not concerned. 


These statements are based upon an assumption, 
which I believe to be true, that it is no longer possible 
to think departmentally about Africa; that it is im- 
possible to make war on Egypt without this having 
large repercusisons in Africa south of the Sahara. 
Ever since Mussolini’s war against Ethiopia, it seems 
to me, Africans have been extremely sensitive to 
acts of European aggression—or even of European 
injustice, as over the Seretse Khama and Kabaka 
issues—committed in any part of the continent. (This 
is not to deny that there can also be a strong 


PLONIAL AFRICA 


Africa of the Anglo-French action in Egypt 


parochialism, as in Ashanti or Buganda.) 


Africa south of the Sahara. 


all adequately here. 


of Moslem Africa last summer. 


Moslem Solidarity 


First, it is always necessary to distinguish between 
what Moslem Africans are officially supposed to 
think, and what they really do think—above all in 
The very looseness of the 
structure of Islam, its lack of any kind of hierachy, 
makes it possible for a colonial administration to 
pick out, build up, and support, particular individuals 
—leaders of the traditional mystical religious orders 
especially—and their views as the authentic voice of 
Morocco was a classic case of this 
procedure, where the leader of the Kittaniyya order, 
a learned and cultured man, was absorbed into the 
Now that the Pro- 
tectorate has been abolished he has been obliged 
to withdraw to Paris, and his order is almost under- 
But the same type of situation recurs 

I should be surprised if there were not 
even now ancient holy men, or heirs of decaying 
dynasties, trotted out by French or British adminis- 
trations to express their disapproval of Nasser and 
their sympathy with Anglo-French action against 
Such declarations have usually very little 
relationship with the actual state of Moslem opinion. 

Second, there is, I am sure, a genuine sense of 
Moslem brotherhood, or solidarity, among the million 
or so. believers who inhabit Africa—though it is 
difficult for one who is neither a Moslem nor an 
But 
it is not simply a matter of common rituals and 
observances, feasts and fasts; nor even of a certain 
It extends also to politics. 
West African Moslems with whom I talked last 
summer did, almost universally, regard the war in 

them—as 
‘colonials.’ 
Hence the strong reactions in French West Africa 
against the employment of Senegalese Moslem units 
For West African 


colonial territories. 


Moslem opinion. 
fabric of the French regime. 
ground. 


elsewhere. 


Egypt. 


African to judge its character and importance. 


community of culture. 


Algeria as a -matter which involved 
Moslems, and not just as Africans or 


with the French forces in Algeria. 


This 
sensitivity to European aggression and-injustice has 
greatly increased during the last twenty years—as a 
result partly of the ideas associated with Bandoeng, 
and partly of the revival taking place within Islam. 

It was another weakness of my book that so little 
attention was paid to the influence of Islam upon the 
development of nationalist ideas, and movements, in 
This was a weakness 
of which I was aware, and which I hope some day 
to remedy. The topic is much too vast to discuss at 
But this seems a good moment 
to mention in an exploratory way, one or two points 
which occurred to me during a journey erouge parts 


Moslems to join in, or support, a war against Egypt 
would seem like a kind of fratricide. 

Third, there is this interesting renewal of com- 
munications between Arab North Africa and Moslem 
Africa south of the Sahara. I won’t labour here 
the point which I have discussed elsewhere; that this 
is essentially the resumption of a very old relation- 
ship—based upon trade, education, the hajj, the 
religious orders—not the starting of a new one. 
Egypt and Morocco are not parvenus or interlopers. 
What is new is the tendency to find new forms 
through which this relationship can be expressed; the 
kind of contacts which air transport makes possible; 
Cairo broadcasts; a limited African circulation of 
Arabic newspapers, magazines, and books; Egyptian 
films; scholarships for Moslem African students to 
attend universities in Egypt or Pakistan; the Islamic 
Congress’s plan for a network of Islamic cultural 
centres in Africa south of the Sahara. And what I 
suppose, is most new (and most suspect in European 
official circles) is the fact that nationalist leaders 
and movements south of the Sahara can now look for 
some measure of encouragement and support to the 
independent States of North Africa—especially to 
Egypt and Morocco. This is simply a fact which we 
must accept. I know that there are old tensions 
between ‘ Black Africa’ and ‘ White (meaning Arab) 
Africa’ which Islam has not wholly overcome; that 
memories of the slave trade still affect attitudes; that 
the renewal of some form of Arab expansionism at 
some future date is not impossible. But all this is 
beside the immediate point. If in their efforts to 
liberate themselves from European rule, the peoples 
of Africa south of the Sahara find it necessary to 
establish closer relations with an independent North 
Africa, and find Nasser’s Egypt for a time a helpful 
ally, it is not for us to object, to try to exploit old 
divisions, or make hypocritical remarks about 
‘Egyptian imperialism.’ These peoples—Negro and 
Arab, Moslem and non-Moslem—will have to live 
alongside of one another in the independent Africa 
which is coming into being; and it will be for them 
to resolve the problems of their co-existence. 


The West Must Stand Aside 

There is a serious movement of ideas—which I 
have loosely called a ‘revival ’—taking place in 
Moslem Africa. It is necessarily concerned at the 
same time with theological, moral, political, and 
social questions. It can—as in the case of the 
Moslem Brothers—express itself in forms which are 
fundamentalist and anti-rationalist. It can, like 
Istiqlal in Morocco, take a form which is essentially 
secular and revolutionary-democratic. We may not 
always like the look of it. But we must, at all costs, 
stand aside. 544 


The Jus Soli Controversy in Malaya 
(Continued from page 5) 


subject to pressure by rubber plantation interests, 
would restrict the rights of the peasantry to open 
new areas for rubber. For an elected government 
to do the same is beyond comprehension. 

The growth of national schools is also within 
the bounds of practicability. Indeed, the Alliance 
Minister for Education, Dato Abdul Razak, has been 
pressing forward vigorously with his education plans. 
It is in the nature of things, however, that the 
evolution of the education system towards its new 
form must be a time-taking process. It may take 
further decades before the children passing through 
the system grow into adulthood and form the 
climate of public opinion. 

By far the most difficult to achieve would be the 
development of an effective democratic leadership 
among the Chinese. Those who have undergone an 
English-language education are far too prosperous in 
the various professions to have much inclination for 
the hazards of political leadership. Further, most 
of them have isolated themselves from the mass of 
ordinary Chinese. Chinese who have received a 
Chinese-language education think entirely in terms 
of Chinese political idioms in which the forms of 
parliamentary democracy have little place. Finally, 
how can one effectively preach the doctrine of 
parliamentary democracy to a population most of 
whom are, in practice, disfranchised? 

With the best will in the world, the three necessary 
‘processes must take a considerable time to work out 
their course. In the meantime the dangers of dis- 
ruption within Malaya are only too apparent. 
Basically the problem is this. After independence, 
we shall still have in Malaya a rebellion led and 
supported mostly by the Chinese fighting a govern- 
ment elected and supported mainly by the Malays. 
How long can this conflict continue before it ex- 
plodes into a race war between the Malays and the 
Chinese? It is clear that the long-term solutions 
which we have discussed are much too slow in their 
operations to have much effect immediately. 

Yet within the scope of the internal resources of 
Malaya, these long-term solutions are probably the 
only ones available. The government can resort to 
make-shift expedients to forestall immediate catas- 
trophe, but until fundamental changes are brought 
about—and these changes must take time—the basic 
problem remains shelved, not solved. For an 
immediate and clear cut solution to her problems 
Malaya must look outside her boundaries. An 
Independent Malaya must come to an agreement with 
the Chinese government in Peking over her citizen- 
ship problems. Indonesia has successfully negotiated 
such an agreement with Peking. Malaya has an even 
more pressing need to come to a similar settlement 


6For an account of how British colonial policy 
operated against the rubber small-hoiders and in favour 
of the big estates, see P. T. Bauer, The Rubber In- 
dustry, London, 1948, and P. T. Bauer, Report on a 
Visit to the Rubber Small-holders of Malaya. H.M.S.O., 
1947. 


for, while the Chinese population in Indonesia 
amounts to a small fraction of the total population, 
the Chinese are in Malaya in considerable numbers. 

There is every hope that Peking will be willing 
to come to a settlement with an independent Malaya. 
Mr. Chou En-Lai said this recently in so many 
words. If the Chinese government were well- 
informed on political events in Malaya, they would 
realise that the activities of the Malayan Communist 
Party, either by armed revolt or by political sub- 
version, are not getting them anywhere. Indeed the 
final outcome of their continued operations can only 
result in intense suffering for the Chinese in Malaya 
should the final calamity of a race war befall the 
country. For the apparatus of state, the legislature, 
the civil service, the judiciary and the armed forces 
will be in the hands of the Malays. 


COLONIAL BUREAU MEETINGS 


The Fabian Colonial Bureau held meetings in the 
House of Commons on 6th and 13th November. At 
the first Mr. Julius Nyerere, President of the 
Tanganyika African National Union stressed the 
good relationship at present existing between 
Africans, Europeans and Asians in the territory; the 
minorities were the most reasonable of any plural 
society in Africa. Under the present constitution 
which the Government proposed to maintain, four 
Africans, four Europeans and six Asians were nomi- 
nated as representative members on the official side, 
while on the unofficial side there was parity, ten 
members being nominated from each race. Mr. 
Nyerere’s moderate demand was that the number of 
Africans should equal that of Asians and Europeans 
combined. 

The Government’s franchise proposals would give 
the vote to virtually all Europeans and Asians, but to 
only a tiny proportion of Africans. That would in- 
evitably drive the Africans to take a racial line. 
Mr. M. Rattansey, President of the Tanganyika 
Asian Association, was in the audience and warmly 
endorsed Mr. Nyerere’s views. 

At the second meeting, Mr. C. Ikpeazu, who was 
chairman of the Nigerian Eastern Region Bribery 
and Corruption Commission, spoke on ‘ Problems of 
Public Morality in Nigeria.’ He defined corruption 
as the subordination of public to personal interest 
and said that it was widespread in Nigeria; he 
enumerated the spheres in which it occurred as in- 
cluding the police, schools, prisons, produce inspec- 
tion, local councils, establishment officers, railways 
and hospitals. Mr. Ikpeazu suggested that the 
reasons were to be found in the impact of Western 
culture and the consequent rise in living standards 
and in the lack of facilities which opened the way 
to corruption. All civilised countries had passed 
through such a stage. The Nigerians were alive to 
the problem. In the subsequent discussion, Mr. T. F. 
Betts, Assistant Secretary of the Bureau referred to 
the isolation of subordinate African officials which 
provided special temptations, and to the bad example 
of the British commercial system in Nigeria; he 
suggested that dishonesty would diminish after 
independence. 


A New Look in Trinidad 


By TRINIDADIAN 


“TRINIDAD'S first party Government was formed 
in October by the People’s National Movement 
with Dr. Eric Williams as Chief Minister. 

It is committed to reform of the Constitution 
and of the electoral laws, seeking a two-chamber 
Legislature with a Cabinet system on the United King- 
dom model. It proposes to limit election expenses 
and redefine constituency boundaries to correci the 
gerrymandering indulged in by the last Legislature 
immediately prior to its dissolution. 

PNM has promised, as one of its first acts, to 
appoint a commission to enquire into education 
policy during the past six years with particular 
reference to the school building programme of the 
denominational education boards, the awarding of 
contracts and the appointment, promotion and 
transfer of teachers. 

The basis of PNM’s social programme is the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. It aims at 
adopting the international standards of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation as the norm for all 
categories of workers, to promote effective democratic 
trade unionism, with recognition of the workers’ right 
to chcose their own representatives, and to modernise 
and extend the provisions for social security. 


Survey of Resources 


PNM proposes to intensify the industrialisation 
programme of the last Government. As no overall 
survey of the country’s resources and potentialities 
has ever been made it proposes to invite the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
to make an economic survey. It hopes that in the 
summer of next year Professor Arthur Lewis, West 
Indian economist at Manchester University, and Mr. 
Teodoro Moscoso, head of the Economic Co-opera- 
tion Administration in Puerto Rico, will make a 
joint survey of industrial potentialities. Separate 
corporations for agricultural and industrial develop- 
ment and for financing small producers and a plan- 
ning bureau will be established. 

Dr. Williams is confident that the climate can 
be created for attracting capital investment on a 
large scale to provide new jobs. His approach to 
the economic problems of Trinidad and Tobago is 
based largely on the views of Dr. Arthur Lewis as 
set out in his report on an industrial survey under- 
taken six years ago for the Caribbean Commission, 
and the experience of Puerto Rico. 

Jobs in the sugar industry, the largest employers 
of labour, have been decreasing with expansion of 
mechanisation; the level of employment has been 
falling also in the oil industry while the population 
has been increasing at a rapid rate. Jobs must be 
found not only for the unemployed and the dis- 
placed, but also for the young people coming into 
the labour market, and it is proposed to find those 
jobs in industrialisation, food production and tourism. 

There are other hard problems to be tackled. The 
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education problem, for instance, is not merely one 
of building more primary schools. It is also the 
satisfaction of the ever-growing demand for admis- 
sion into the State and State-assisted secondary 
schools and the content of secondary education, the 
provision of technical training to meet the needs of 
expanding industry and of facilities for training 
the public administrators of the calibre required for 
self-government, the need to revise the system of 
education itself and to re-define its aims. 

Then there is the problem of housing. This in- 
volves not only the clearance of slums like John John, 
which was condemned by the Forster Commission 
appointed after the Butler disturbances in the oil 
industry in 1937, but also Shanty Town, near the 
entrance to Port-of-Spain. The relief of the acute 
shortage of homes for the working and middle classes 
which has created a profitable field for the racketeer- 
ing house agents is urgent. 

While PNM will concentrate on the intractable 
problems of Trinidad and Tobago, it will have also 
to make its contribution to the final stages before 
the launching of the British Caribbean Federation. 
The unbounded enthusiasm with which the leaders 
of other Government parties in the British West 
Indies greeted the PNM victory shows that they 
realise the PNM Government will be more in tune 
with them than was its predecessor. Indeed, PNM is 
committed to the achievement of Dominion status for 
the Federation within five years of its launching, and 
hopes it will be able to convince the rest of the West 
Indies that Trinidad is the logical site for the capital 
and there need no longer be any fear that it will be 
tainted by corruption if placed in this island. 

PNM was not represented at the historic founding 
conference of the Caribbean Federal Labour Party 
at Castries, St. Lucia, last September; it was not in- 
vited because it had not yet proved itself in contest 
and there were other small groups claiming to be 
Labour or Socialist. But it is no secret that Dr. 
Williams was encouraged in his entry into politics 
by his friend Mr. Norman Manley, Chief Minister of 
Minister of Jamaica and head of the Federal Labour 
Jamaica and head of the Federal Labour Party. 

There are obvious similarities in aims and struc- 
ture between PNM and Mr. Manley’s People’s 
National Party of Jamaica. But while PNM has 
insisted it is a plain national movement, and the 
Federal Labour Party is open to ‘ bona fide socialist 
parties’ it is not unlikely that the decisive pcint will 
be not the adoption of a designation but the whole 
purport of PNM’s policy, programme and aims. 

Judging from the revolution which it has wrought 
in the thinking of people in Trinidad and Tobago, 
PNM may well be for Trinidad and Tobago ‘the 
secret that will put hope, initiative, direction and an 
unconquerable will into the management of their 
affairs’ which must be created by the British West 
Indian people. 543 


Parliament and the Colonies 


Representative nsttiutions in High Commission 
Territories. In answer to Mr. Benn, Cdr. Noble said 
that, as H.M. Government had frequently stated, it 
was their policy to encourage the formation of 
representative institutions in the High Commission 
Territories. These institutions were at present being 
developed at the local government level. In each of 
the three territories there was already an African 
Council with advisory functions. In Swaziland and 
Bechuanaland there were also European Advisory 
Councils and in Bechuanaland there was a Joint Euro- 
pean and African Advisory Council. These councils 
were consulted on all matters of importance affect- 
ing them. At the present stage of political develop- 
ment of the H.C.T., it would be premature to consider 
the establishment of Legislative Councils. Mr. Benn 
said that without in any way running down the 
existing council, might he ask whether the Minister 
would not recognise that they really had to take a 
fresh initiative in the Protectorates. Could he not 
hold out some hope of ‘Legislative Councils or at any 
rate that it was in contemplation by the Government. 
Cdr. Noble replied that the Basuto had asked for 
a Legislative Council and the Secretary of State had 
suggested that they should take such powers in 
matters affecting the Basutos only. That matter was 
now being considered by them. He thought that the 
Government’s policy in this matter was the same as 
that of their predecessors; good progress was being 
made and it would be quite wrong to try to ‘ pressure 
cook’ this kind or organisation. (Oct. 25.) 


Wages and Hospital Charges in Nairobi. In reply 
to Mrs. Castle, Mr. Maclay (Minister of State for the 
Colonies) said that the general statutory minimum 
wage in Nairobi for male African workers over 21 
was 100 shillings per month, including housing allow- 
ance. Actual wages for unskilled labour tended to be 
somewhat higher than this minimum. Mrs. Castle 
said that in view of that figure of 100s. per month, 
which was about 25s. per week, would he not agree 
that the decision to charge a fee of 10s. per week in 
the new King George VI Hospital in Nairobi was 
quite unwarranted; was it not obvious that they 
could not possibly afford that sum, and ought we 
not to give them a free National Health Service. Mr. 
Maclay replied that in the case of people who could 
not afford to pay anything, such people were not 
charged. The scale of charges was carefully graded 
and after a certain period no charge was made. 
(Oct. 31.) 


Restrictions on Trade Unions in the Bahamas. Mr. 
Allaun asked on what grounds hotel and boarding 
house workers and employees in the agricultural and 
horticultural industries in the Bahamas were not per- 
mitted to .form trade unions. Mr. Lennox-Boyd 
Teplied that it was because of restrictions imposed by 
the Trade Unions Act of 1943. It was the intention 
of the Bahamas government to introduce fresh legis- 
lation designed amongst other things to remove these 
Testrictions. Mr. Allaun asked whether the Minister 
was aware that the treatment of workers concerned 
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in the two most profitable industries contrasted with 
the treatment of the railwaymen and dockers and 
that there seemed to be no good reason for the dis- 
crimination, because they were similar sorts of 
people. Mr. Lennox-Boyd said that that fact was in 
the minds of the members of the Bahamas House of 
Assembly. (Oct. 31.) 

Shortage of Doctors in Hong Kong. Mr. Rankin 
asked why the Colonial Secretary had ruled that 
Hong Kong should not receive assistance from the 
World Health Organisation for the training of 
urgently needed medical personnel; and whether he 
was aware of the difficulty that had resulted from 
the cancellation of fellowships that had been arranged 
two years ago. Mr. Lennox-Boyd replied that the 
governing principle was that assistance from U.N. 
Specialised Agencies was designed to meet technical 
needs which could not be met from local or, in the 
case of dependent territories, metropolitan resources. 
It was not intended as an alternative source of finan- 
cial aid. In all the cases quoted the training could 
be supplied in the U.K. (Oct. 31.) 


Compensation for Africans in Northern Rhodesia. 
Mr. Rankin asked what arrangements had been made 
to compensate Africans in Northern Rhodesia who 
were being evicted from their homes and lands as 
a result of the Kariba Hydro-Electric scheme. Mr. 
Maclay replied that Africans would be compensated 
for the personal loss of gardens, crops and huts at 
a rate of over £10 for each individual man, woman 
and child. Compensation to the tribe for disturbance 
and hardship, loss of tribal land and loss of tribal 
chieftainship rights had not yet been settled. Mr. 
Rankin asked if he could say what methods would be 
employed in ensuring that this £330,000 filtered down 
to those Africans who lost their gardens, their crops 
and their property in the displacements. Mr. Maclay 
replied that any scheme that was worked out would 
include provisions to make that certain. (Oct. 31.) 


Mineral Concessions in Bechuanaland. Mr. Benn 
asked the Under-Secretary of State for Common- 
wealth Relations how he proposed to deal with the 
application for mineral concessions in Bechuanaland, 
in view of the need for these concessions to be 
granted by a member of the Khama family. Cdr. 
Noble replied that in accordance with the Mines and 
Minerals Proclamation, 1932, any mineral concession 
in the Bamangwato Reserve would be granted, in the 
absence of a chief, by the African Authority of the 
Bamangwato tribe. They would be subject to the 
Secretary of State’s approval . . . if the tribe wished a 
member of the Khama family to be associated in any 
such concession the Administration would consider 
how this could best be done. Mr. Benn asked that 
this matter should be handled very carefully as it was 
possible that any inappropriate signature so far as 
this tribe was concerned, on these mineral conces- 
sions would prejudice the future of the Protectorate. 
Cdr. Noble gave an assurance that they would con- 
sider this most carefully and attached the greatest 


importance to it. (Nov. 1.) : 


Guide to Kooks... 


Lugard: The Years of 


Adventure 18538-1898 


By Margery Perham (Collins, 42s.) 


“THs is the first volume in the full-scale biography 

of Lord Lugard which Miss Perham has under- 
taken. It brings his story down to his second venture 
on the west coast of Africa when in 1898 and 1899, 
as Commissioner for the Nigerian hinterland, he 
carried out military operations on the Niger. Every- 
thing which Miss Perham writes about Africa, 
imperialism and colonialism (as it seems fashionable 
now to call it) is of good quality, being always of 
great interest and importance. She is among the few 
who combine the widest theoretical and practical 
knowledge of her subject with sound judgment and 
sensitive humanity. In this life of one of our great 
-empire builders and pro-consuls and the story of how 
he won Kenya and Uganda (and helped to win 
Nyasaland) for the British Empire she has a theme 
to expound for which no one could possibly be better 
equipped than she is. The book is therefore, needless 
to say, of the highest interest, a work of the most 
meticulous scholarship; it will take its place as an 
important source book for all students of the history 
-of Africa and British imperialism. 

Coming from Miss Perham, however, the book is a 
disappointment. Her conscientiousness and _ her 
interest in her subject have got the better of her. 
There are 750 pages in this volume and she has told 
only half her story. She enables us to see quite clearly 
what kind of man ‘Lugard was and what he did with 
the first 40 years of his life, but the truth is that his 
‘character and his achievements were not sufficiently 
interesting to sustain a narrative which works out at 
18 pages for every year of his life. In the first part 
of his life, before he became a ‘ success’ and reaped 
‘tthe honours of success, he was not an attractive 
‘character. Ambitious and embittered, ruthless and 
religious, endowed with that curious mixture of stu- 
pidity and astuteness which is often found in the most 
successful soldiers and men of action, he might, in 
the hands of a Shakespeare, be shown to us on the 
‘stage as another Macbeth or become, in the hands 


ing study of human individuality. But, quite rightly, 


Miss Perham is not out to produce a work of art 
either in drama or biography; her object is to narrate 
and explain the actions of Lugard in so far as they 
affected the history of Africa and imperialism in the 
19th century, and she is interested in Lugard’s charac- 
ter only in so far as it affected his actions. She has 
been carried away to treat all this at much too great 
length; there is a good deal too much of Lugard, and 
his actions are given and are analysed in too great 
detail. She would have made her points better and 
have written a far better book if she had reduced 
the 750 pages to 350. 

The main interest in the first 40 years of Lugard’s 
life is what he did in East Africa in the years 1889 


to 1894 and its relation to economic imperialism. 
Miss Perham devotes over 300 pages to the narrative 
of those five years. The story itself is a simple one. 
In 1889 Lugard took service with the British East 
Africa Company and led an expedition into Uganda. 
The expedition ended in bitter fighting, the killing 
of Africans, and the addition of Uganda and what is 
now Kenya to the British Empire. It was an episode 
in the scramble for Africa between Britain and 
Germany. There are two principal points of interest 
for the biographer of Lugard: there is first the prob- 
lem of the scramble itself and economic imperialism, 
what were the facts, the process by which the terri- 
tories were acquired and the ethics of the aquisition 
and the acquisitors; second there is the fascinating 
question of Lugard’s personal actions and the way 
in which he reconciled them with his highly Chris- 
tian conscience. As I said above, Miss Perham gives 
the facts and argues them in too great detail, but she 
does give us the facts in such a way that we ought to 
be able to make up our minds on the two questions, 
I am personally not unprejudiced, for about 35 years 
ago I wrote a book about economic imperialism in 
Africa in which, at considerable length, I analysed 
Lugard’s actions in East Africa, the motive, process, 
and results of economic imperialism, and the relation 
between Lugard’s character and actions on the one 
hand and the process of imperialist acquisition on 
the other. Miss Perham quotes me as having written 
in 1920 that Lugard worked for an evil policy for 
noble motives because he was muddle-headed. I do 
not think that Miss Perham agrees with this judgment; 
her book—and here perhaps comes in my prejudice— 
appears to me completely to confirm it. History is, 
no doubt, once it is history, inevitable; and the 
acquisition of African territory by cunning, decep- 
tion, ruthlessness, and bloodshed was, on this basis 
inevitable. But that does not alter the fact that it was 
a nasty business and Lugard’s dealings with the king 
and inhabitants of Uganda, with Mwanga, the 
Wa-Fransa, the Wa-Ingleza, and the Muslims, was a 
nasty business. I still think after reading Miss 
Perham’s book, that he was able to reconcilie the 
nasty things he did with his conscience because he 
united high principles and confused thinking with a 
curious form of sentimentality. 
Leonard Woclf 


The Approach to Self-Government 
By Sir W. Ivor Jennings (Cambridge University 
Press, 16s.) 

This is a most useful short book which should be 
read by every budding politician in every British 
territory which has not yet gained independence. 

As one of the chief exponents of British constitu- 
tional methods to successive generations of students 
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Sir Ivor Jennings is always worth reading. In this 
book, in addition, he calls on his practical experience 
in the emergence to self-government of the newly 
independent Asian countries of the Commonwealth. 
From his vantage-point in the University of Ceylon, 
Sir Ivor Jennings watched at every stage the transition 
from elected representation to full responsible govern- 
ment in the first Crown Colony to attain indepen- 
dence by normal, peaceful, constitutional means. 
Constitution-makers in Ceylon and Pakistan, and 
recently in Malaya, have found it perfectly natural 
(and highly advantageous) to call in Sir Ivor to help 
with actual drafting. From all this he has come to 
the conclusion that ‘nationalist politicians find it 
easier to denounce all transitional measures and 
to demand independence forthwith than to work a 
difficult transitional constitution. The experience of 
Ceylon suggests that they may be wrong not to make 
the attempt.’ 


This experience, and that of India and Pakistan he 
sets out simply and lucidly in twelve chapters cover- 
ing such problems as the determination of the unit of 
government, communalism in elections, the practical 
difficulties of elections amongst illiterates, and the 
more formal constitutional questions of the composi- 
tion and function of legislature and executive. He 
suggests that it may be relevant to the Caribbean and 
African dependencies. 


Sir Ivor Jennings has seen enough of Africa to 
know that the difficulties there are very much greater 
than they were in Asia, but he appears not to have 
seen enough to appreciate the pace of advance now 
being demanded in Africa. It may be true in Asia 
‘that nationalism becomes prominent in the third 
generation of the English-educated’ but in many 
parts of Africa it has arrived before that, and its 
source is not always the British ideas which led Asian 
nationalists to assume that a parliamentary system on 
the British model would be the natural outcome of 
their efforts. If even in Asia nationalists forgot ‘ that 
the mass of the people is more likely to abide by its 
traditional loyalties’, what is likely to happen in 
Africa? The solution suggested is a greatly accelerated 
pace in educational development, but his experience 
in educational administration commands respect for 
Sir Ivor’s view that “a complete educational structure 
cannot be provided in a single generation’. The 
implications—particularly in the key question of the 
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establishment of an indigenous civil service—are so 


serious that one can only hope (though not very 


optimistically) that they will be considered by the: 


emerging African leaders in East and Central Africa, 
who have not yet had the opportunity to learn from 
experience like the West Africans. They will not find 
all the answers in Sir Ivor Jenning’s book; they 
probably will not like his formulation of all the ques-- 
tions; but they cannot fail to be stimulated and 
educated if they read what he has to say. 


Marjorie Nicholson 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Three African Bureau pamphlets. In Protectorates: 
or Native Reserves? A Political and Constitutional 
Survey of the High Commission Territories, Isobel 
Edwards provides the historical background to the 
problem of the status of the Protectorates, a con- 
tinuing issue between South Africa and Britain which 
was raised again at the Commonwealth Prime Minis-: 
ters Conference earlier this year. In a preface, Mr. 
A. Creech-Jones reminds us that we cannot rest on 
the desire of the inhabitants to remain under our pro- 
tection, but must justify our administration by bolder’ 
programmes of economic and political development 
than hitherto. The African Worker in South Africa 
is by Alex Hepple, leader of the Labour Party in the 
South African Parliament who reviews the struggle 
of African workers for elementary rights. One of 
Alex Hepple’s objects is to persuade more white 
South Africans that it is in their own interests to help 
the Africans in their efforts to build up trade unions. 
The pamphlet includes an account of restrictive 


labour laws, which are increasing in number. Refiec- _ 


tions on the Report of the Royal Commission on 
East Africa was written by a Working Party set up 
by the Africa Bureau. The result is therefore a col- 
lection of views and not a policy, but they merit 
serious consideration nevertheless. 

New Epoch, Ruskin College’s magazine, this year 
has articles on a great variety of subjects, including 
one by Tom Mboya on Kenya and by Derrick 
Holmes on self-government in West Africa. 

A catalogue ‘The Colonies; A Guide to Material 
and Information Services Available to Schools and 
the Public’ is obtainable from the Central Office of 
Information, 83, Baker Street, London, W.1. 
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